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INTRODUCTION. 


In Reading and Speaking with Propriety 
and Elegance, the following RuLes wall 
be uſeful. 


J. Ts T not your Vaice be too loud, nor too boa: 
Io accompliſh this great point, conſider whe- 
ther your voice be naturally too low, or too loud ; 


and correct it accordingly in your ordinary con- 
verſation. If it be too low, read aloud in the 
open air, and with all the exertion vou can com- 
mand, preſerving the body in an erett attitude 
while you are ſpeaking. In reading, or ſpeaking, 


inure yourſelf to draw in as much air as your 


lungs can contain with ently; and to o expel i it with 
vehemence. 


IE. Avoid a thick, 70% cluttering Poier. 
| To cure theſe defects, accuſlom yourſelf, both 


in converſation and reading, to pronounce every 
word 4i/tinf and clear. Obſerve with what de- 
liberation ſome converſe and read, and how full 
a a ſound they give to N word; and imitate 
them. 


A 2 | Learn 
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Learn to ſpeak $Low : all other graces 
Will ſoon poly their proper places. 


III. Be particularly kt not to read or ſpeak 
too quick. 


To break a habit of reading or + ſpeaking too 


faſt, attend diligently to the ſenſe, weight, and 


propriety of every ſentence, and every empha- 
tical word in it. The caſe and advantage that 
will ariſe both to the reader and to the hearer, 
by a free, full, and deliberate pronunciation, iS 
| hardly to be imagined. 


A too flow elocution is a fault fo rarely met : 


with, that I need not give rules to avoid it. 


IV. Study to aveid that great and common l, 
reading or ſpeab ing with a Tone. 


To avoid this, which 1s always diſguſtful to : 
perſons of delicacy and judgment, the only rule 


is, endeavour to ſpeak with the ſame caſe and 


freedom, as you would do on the ſame ſubje& in 


| private converſation. 


V. Have a carticaler care to your Panſes, 


' Emphaſis, and Cadence. 


Pauſes can only be regulated by a carefal atten - 


tion to che lenſc and 1 importance of the ſubject. 


When | 
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When we diſtinguiſh any particular ſyllable in 
a word with a ſtrong voice, it is called Accent: 
when we thus diſtinguiſh any particular word in 
a ſentence, it is called Emphaſis; for which it is 


impoſſible any abſolute rule ſhould be given, only 
that the reader ſhould be perfectly acquainted 
with the exact conſtruction and full meaning of 
every ſentence which he recites. The voice 
mult expreſs, as near as may be, the ſenſe de- 


ſigned. to be conveyed by the emphatic word; by 


2 ſtrong, rough, and violent, or a ſmooth, ſoft, 
and tender ſound. Thus the different paſſions of 


the mind are to be expreſſed by a different ſound, 
or tone of voice: Love, by a ſoft, ſmooth, lan- 


guiſhing voice: ANGER, by a ſtrong, vehement, 
and clevated voice: Joy; by a quick, fweet, and. 


clear voice: SORROW, by a low, flexibly inter- 
rupted voice: FEAR, by a dejected, tremulous, 
heſitating voice: COURAGE hath a full, bold, 
and loud voice: and PERPLEXITY, a grave, 


ſteady, and earneſt one.——Briefly, in ExoR- 
DIUMS the voice ſhould be low: in NARRa- 


TIONS, diſtint: in REasoxinc, flow: in 


PERSUASION, ſtrong. It ſhould thunder in 
ANGER, ſoften in SORROW, tremble in FEAR, 


And melt in Love. 


Cadence 1 is a dropping of the Voice, which ge- 
nerally | 
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nerally takes place at the end of a ſentence, 1 
it cloſes with an emphatical word; and which, if 
properly managed, is very muſical. 


RULES for expreſſing ſome of the principal 
_ PASSIONS, &. 


- DEMONSTRATION—muſt be expreſſed by 


the right arm ſtretched forward to the full extent, 
the fingers even, and the palm of the hand down- 
wards; or ſometimes the hand turned hdeways, 
the fore-finger only pointing. 

SRIEF.— The right hand laid flowly to the 
| left breaſt, the head and cheſt bending forward : 


if exceſlive, it is attended with weeping, ſtamping 
with the feet, lifung the eyes from time to time 


to heaven, c. 


CONFIDENCE, RE SOLUTION, and cou. 


RAGE. —The right hand moved to the left breaſt, 
but with quickneſs and vigour, recoiling as it 
were from the heart, which thereby ſcems to meet 


jt: with this action the head ſhould be thrown 


back, and the cheſt forward. The accents are 
Arong, full- mouthed, and articulate ; the voice 
firm and even. 


ARDENT AFFECTION. —Clofe both hands 


Warmly at half arm's length, the fingers inter- 


mingling; : and bring them to the breaſt with ſpirit. 
FEAR. 
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INTRODUCTION. vii 
FAR. Draw back the elbows parallel with 
the ſides: lift up the open hands, joining the 
fingers together, to the heighth of the breaſt, as 
if the palms faced the dreaded object, as ſhields 


oppoſed againſt it. Draw one foot back behind 
the other, ſo that the body ſeems ſhrinking from 


the danger, and putting itſelf in a poſture for 


flight. The voice muſt be weak and trembling. 


ADMIRATION.—The eyes now and then 


raiſed towards heaven, the hands lifted up, the 


tone of the voice rapturous. 


VENERATION. —Bend a hitle 8 


ſpread out the arms, but modeſtly, as high as the 


breaſt; the hands open: raiſe the head a little, 
and lift up the eye, but immediately caſt it down 
again. The tone of the voice ſubmiſſive, timid, 
ſuppliant, &c. 


To theſe ie may wet be uameceſlary to add the 
tollowing general obſervations on the maven of | 


the hands. 


1. The 6: ant Bats oe be hd 
anleſs to attend the motion of the head and eyes 


: m an addreſs to the audience on the left fide. 


2. The right hand may be often uſed alone. 
3- When you ſpeak of the body, you may 


point to it with the middle finger of your : 


hand. 
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4. When you ſpeak of your ſoul, or con- 
ſcience, you = lay your right hand gently on 
your breaſt. 

5. In deliberate proof or argumentation, no 
action is more proper or natural, than gently to 
lay the firſt finger of the right hand on the palm 
of the left. 
6. The motion of the hand ſhould always cor- 


_ reſpond with thoſe of the head and eyes; as 


THEY ſhould with the paſſions expreſſed. 


The above are ſome of the many inſtances. in 


which action may be graceful. Nothing would 
be eaſter, than to draw up a more comprehen- 
ſive Syſtem of Rules, on that head, than any 


extant: but this would be a work of more often- 
tation than uſe: for, aſter all, © natural ſenſe and 


natural taſte, a good ear, and well formed organs 
of ſpeech, under the guidance of a ſkilful living 


inſtructor, will effettually accompliſh this pur- 


poſe, without any painful attention to dry and 


unentertaining rules of Art; to rules which often 


give an appearance of difficulty to purſuits, in 


| themſelves eaſy and pleaſant.” * Let the great 
rule then be, FoLLow Narunz, AND Avoid 


| AFFECTATION, 
| * Knox. 
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The Young Orator. 


LESSON I. 


—c — em 


An ODE on the Heariaax Boots. : 


[ Apd150x. 1 


. 
T* 3 firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal fey, 


And ſpangled heavens, a ſhining frame, 


Their great Original proclaim : 
Th' unwearied ſun from day to day 


Does his Creator's power diſplay, | 
And publiſhes to every land 


The work of an almighty hand. 


1 Il. 


* Admiration, + Vegeration. 


Soon 
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II. 

55 Soon as the evening ſhades prevail, 
The mos takes up the wond' rous tale, 
And nightly to the lining earth 
Repeats the ſtory of her birth - 

Whilſt %% the /tars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 


8 
* ]/hat though in ſolemn ſilence all 
Move round the dark terreftrial ball! 


What though no REAL voice nor ſound 


Amid their radiant arbs be found! 
In e«jon's ear they all rejoice, _ 
And utter forth a g/cri9us voice; 
For eve jinging as they ſhine, 


+ The hand that made us is divine!” | 


* Admyuation. + Vencration, 
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LESSON: . 
The Parting of Hector and ANDROMACHE. 


| [ PopE's Homer's Iliad. ] 


ECTOR, this heard, return'd without 
delay ; 
* Swift thro' the town he took * Commer way . 
Thro' ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate; 
And met the mour ner at the Scæan gate. 
With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 


lis blameleſs wife, Aétion's wealthy heir. 
The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces preſt, 
His andy hope hung ſmiling at her brealt ; 


Whom each /t charm and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new-born Far that gilds the morn. 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and, pleas'd, reſign'd 


To tender paſſions all his mighty mind. 


His beauteous princeſs caſt a mourn/ul look, 
Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke : 


Her boſom /abour'd with a beding figh, 
And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 


+++ Too daring prince L whither doſt thou run? 

„ Ab! 150 forgetful of thy wife and fon 
| B 2 * And 

* Haſte. + Complaint with Affection. 
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« And thin thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
« A wrdow I, an helpleſs orphan he! 

For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
And thou MUST fall, thy virtue's ſacrifice. 

„ Greece in her ſ;agle heroes trove in varn ; 


„% Now his oppole thee, and thou mu/t be Alain 5 


« O grant me, Govs ere Hecter meets his 
doom, 


All I can aſk of heav'n, an early tomb / 

So ſhall my days in one ſad tener run, 

& And end with ſorrows, as they firſt begun. 

« + Let others in the field their arms employ ; 

« But sTAY my He#tzr here, and guard his Troy. 
6 Thy wife, thy infant, —in thy danger ſhare ; 
On prove a huſband's, and a parent's care |” 


The chief reply d: —— 


Ho would the Fa of Troy, i in arms renown'd, 
And Troy's proud dames, whoſe garments [weep 


the ground, 

Aitaint the luſtre of my former name, 
Should Hecter BASEL V quit the field of fame ! 
„My early youth was bred to martial pains ; 
My * __ me to ch embattled plains; 


7G Deprecation.—Sec Venertion | 
+ Lutreating, 


1 Courage. 


" Let —_ 
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« Let me be feremo/! to defend the throne, 

And guard my father's gleries, and my own, 

« * Yet come it will! the day decreed by fates ! 

6 (How my heart trembles, wiule my tongue re- 
« lates ! s 


The day when thor, imperial Try] muſt bend; 


« Muſt ſee thy warriors fall, thy glories end. 
« + And yet no dire preſage ſo wounds my mind, 


40 My mother's death the ruin of my kind, 


« Not Priam's hoary hairs defil d with gore, 


% Not all my brothers gaſping on the Hore, 
« As thine, Andromache thy griefs I dreal!_ 


“ I ſee thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 
% In Argive looms our battles to deſign, 


And woes, of which fo arge a part was thine, 
& There while you groan beneath the load of /ife, 


« They cry,” 
«6 wife!” 


t © Behold the mighty Hector 


« Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears to ſee, 
4 Embitters all thy woes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glery paſt, and preſent At, 5 
A thouſand ig ſhall waken at the name! 


” May | 


” . A 
1 QGrief with AﬀeQtion. | 
3 Inſult. EL | 


| 4 Fry and Affection. | 
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10 May I lie celd before that dreadful day, 
4% Preſs'd with a load of monumental clay! 
« Thy Hector, wrapt in everla/ling ſleep, 
& Shall neither hear thee ſigh, nor ſee thee weep.” 
Thus having ſpoke, th' :/{u//r;ous chief of Troy 
Streteh'd his fond arms, to claſp the lovely boy. 

+ The babe clung. crying, to his nurſe's breaſt, 

| $rar'd at the dazzling belm, and nodding creſi. 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child; 

The glitt ring terrors from his brows unbound, 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground; 
Then 4½ 4 the child, and liſting high in air, 
Thus to the gods preferr'd a father's prayer. 

1 O Tnovu !—whole 905 ry fills thi ethereal 

. gl rome; | 

« And all ye deat bleſs pours ; 1—protett my ſon) 
« Grant him, hke me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Tr:jans, and d. fend the crown; 
„ Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
« And riſe the HECTOR of the future age! 
« So, when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils, 
Of beroes . he bears the reeking Nur. 


Narrative. 
1 Tenderne s.“ 


} Interceſſion.— See Veneration. 


* Whole 
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% Whole ho/ts may hail him with deſerv/d ack; 
And fay.”—*< This chief tranſcends his father's 


« fame: 


40 While, aN amidſt the gen'ral ſhouts of Troy, 


« His mother”s conſcious heart er fit with joy. * 
He ſpoke, and * fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing burthen to her arms : 
Soft on her fragrant brea/? the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh'd to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd ; 


The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtts'd by fear, 
She mingled with the /mile a tender tear. 


The /-fter'd chief with kind compaſhon view'd, 

And dry'd the falling drops and thus purſu'd : 
«* Andromache! my ſoul's far better part! 

« With what wntimel, ſorrows heaves thy heart ? 


5 « No hojtile hand can artedate my doom, 
4% Till fate condemns me to the ſilent tomb. 


&« Fixd is the term of all the race of earth, 


ce And ſuch the hard condition of our birth; 


No force can then reſiſt, no flight can ſave, 


« All nk alike, the fearful and the brave. 


„No more;—but haſten to thy taſks at home; 


& There guide the /þ:ndle, and direct the Jom. 


ME glory ſummons to the martial ſcene ; 


«+ The field of combat 1 IS the ſphere Fer men. 


5 Where 
93 WORE 1 Courage. 
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« Where heroes war, the foremoſt place I claim; 
« The rt in danger, as the fir/t in fame. 

* Thus having ſaid, the glorious chief reſumes 
His toww”ry helmet black with ſhading plumes. 
| His princeſs parts with a prophetic ſigh, 
 Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye, 

That /tream'd at ev'ry look; then moving flow, 
Sought her own palace, and indulg'd her woe. 
_ + There while her tears deplor'd the godlike man, 
Thro' all her train the /g ft infection ran; 
The picus maids their mingled ſorrows ſhed, 
And mourn the living Hector as the dead. 


Narrative. e 


LESS ON . 


Caro' $ Soliloquy on the Immortality of the 


Soul. 
L Avp150N, 7. 


7 muſ? be ſo: —— PLaTo, thou reaſon'ft 


well: 


— W chence this is pen ng bogs this find 2 fre, 


ks 8 Deep Contemplation. 85 
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This /onging after IMMORTALITY ? 


Or whence this ſecret dread, and inward horror, 


Of falling into nought *—* Why ſhrinks the ſoul 


Back on her/c!f, and ftartles at deſtruction? 
+ Tis the DLVIN1TY that firs within us; 


Tis heav'n itſelf that prints out an hereafter, | 


And intimates eternity to man. 


ETERNITY'!—thout pleaſing, —\ dreadful thoug it! 
Thro' what variety of untry'd being, 


Thro' what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs ? 


The wide, th' unbounded proſpect lies before me: 


But adios, ci:uds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 


Here wi Hold. —f If there sa Pow'r above us, 
(And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Thro' all ber works) —he muft delight in virtue; 


t And that which HE delights in, muft be happy. 
T But when !/—or where this world. was made 


for Ceſar. 


5 Tr m weary of conjeftures ;—|| this muſt and them. 


[Laying his hand on his ſword.] 


Thus am I doubly arm'd :—my death and life, 


My bane and antidote, are both before me: 
This—-n a moment, brings me to an end; 


But this informs me, I ſhall never die. 


0 The 
Fear. + Vene ration. } Satisfaction. 
Apprehenſion. I Courage. 1 Anxiety. 
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The * foul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The t ars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature ſink in years; 
But * thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 

The wrec# of matter, and the cruſh of worlds, 


Right hand laid upon the breaſt. 
+ Raiſe the eye towards heaven. 


LESSON Tv. 


Hants Soliloquy on Draru. 


[ SHAKESPEARE, * 


«To BE—or not to be *—that i is the queſtion; 


Whether tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer 
The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 

+ Or to take arms againſt a ho/? of troubles, 
And, by oppoſing, end them. f But to die /— 
To fleep — No more ;—and by a ſleep to end 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks, 
That feſh is heir to; — tis a conſummation 


{Mp Anxiety, 4 t Deep thought, 


Devoutly 


i ++ + & 


n 1 


|: Devoutiy to be wifh'd.—To die—to fleep — 
| To ſeep 


-+ e to dream— a /lartling 


thought 


For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 

| Muſt give us pauſe. 
That makes calamity of ſo long life. 


There's the reſpect 


For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 


Th' oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of love deſpis'd, the law's delay, 
The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 


That patient merit of th' unworthy takes; 
When he himſelf might his guietus make 


| Witha bare bodkin ? Who would bend to earth, 


And groan and ſweat under a weary life ? 


| + But that the dread of ſomething after death, 
(That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourne 9 


No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 


. And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conſcience does make coward: of us all; 


And thus the native hue of r-ſolutiom 
C2 bs 
* Raiſe the eye carneſtly to heaven. 
+ Apprehenhon. 
1 Fear. | 
Bourne means border or coaſt. 


ft 5 3 O0NL 
Is fechlied Yer with the pale caſt of thought, 


And enter} rizes of great birth and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn ay, 
_w . the name of action. 


FFF 
Eneas deſcribes the Sack of Troy to 
= Queen Dido. 
[ Altered from Dzyopex's Virgil] 
# A LL were attentive to the godlike man, 
When from his lofty couch he thus began. 


+ GREAT QUEEN! what you eee me to 


relate, | 

Renews the + ſad remembrance of our r fate; 
An empire from its old foundations rent, 
And ev'ry woe the Trojans underwent ; 

A. pop” lous city made a deſert place; 

All that I ſaw, and part of which I was; 
Not ev'n the harde/? of our foes could hear, 
Nor fern Ulyſſes tell without a tear. 


Attention. 5 + ReſpeR. 
2 Grief, —Right band on the breaſt. 


IRA 28 


"'T was -- 


1 


— 


to 


as 
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* Twas now the dead of night, when ſleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with teils, our minds with cares, 


When Hector's ghet beſore my light appears; 
HSbreuded in bioad he flood, and bath'd in tears, 


Such as when by the fierce Pelides ſlain, 
Theſſalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 


| Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thru ſt 
Tihro' the prerc'd limbs. his body black with duſt. 


Unlike that Hector, who return'd from tails 


Of war triumphant in acian ſpoils; 

+Or him, who made the fainting Gr:eks retire, 

Hurling * amidſt their fleets the Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard were clotted fiff with gore; 
The ghaſtly wounds, he for his country bore, 
Now ftrean'd afreſh. 


I wept to fee the viſionary man, 

And whilſt my trance continued, thus began. 
O Iight of Trojans, and ſuppert of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy ! 
O long-expetted by thy friends] from whence 


Art thou ſo late return'd to our defence? 


Alas ! 
* Horror. + Cs. 


7-3 Expreſled by — out the arm, with the aQtion of 
kicking 


8 Pity. | 
if Open che arms With the ation ol welcoming. 
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Alas hat wound are theſe What new di grace 
Deforms the manly honours of thy fuce ? 


*The ſhectre, groaning from his inmoſt breaſt, 


This warning in theſe mournful words expreſs'd : 
+ Hajte, goddeſs-born! £jcaje, by timely flight, 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 

The foes a/rcady have poſſeſs d our wa!!; 

Troy not: from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Priam's Toyal name, 
Enoug / to country, and to deathleſs fame. 

If by a mortal arm my fath:r's throne 


Could have been fav d- THIS ARM tlie * had 


done. 
Troy now commends to thee her future fate, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate. 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And follow where thy various fortune calls, 


+ He ſaid, and brought from forth the ſacred 5 


| choir, | 

The gods, and relics of th znmor tal fire. 
Nov peal, of ſhouts came thuna”ring from afar, 
_ Cries, threats, and loud lament, and mingled war. 


2 Horror. 
+ The ghoſt's ſpeech to be ſpoken i in a x deep a and hollow 
 voice.—Slow and folemn. _ 

} The voice no relumes. its uſual key. 

4 . | 
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The miſe . tho' our palace ſteod 

Ales from H reets, embeſem'd cleſe with weed: 
Louder and louder Hill, J hear th' alarms 

Of human cries diſtindt, and claſhing arms. 

Fear brate my flumbers. 

1 mount the terraſs : thence the town furvey, 
And Iten what the ſtwelling ſounds convey. 
Then Hector's faith was manifeſtly clear'd, 
And Grecian fraud in open light appear'd. 
The palace of Deiphobus aſcends | 
In /mnaky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next ; the ſeas are bright 
. With ſplendors not their own, — ſhine with 

ſparkling light. 
New clamours, and new clangors now ariſe, 
The trumpet's voice, with agonizing cries. 
* With frenzy /ciz'd, I run to meet th' alarms, 
 Reſalv'd on death, reſolv'd to die in arms. 
But firſt to gather friends, with whom t' oppoſe, 
If fortune favour'd, and repel the foes, 
By courage roausd, by love of country fir d, 
Wich ſenſe of honour and revenge inſpir'd. 
Pantbeus, Apollo's prieft, a ſacred name, | 
Had ſcap'd the Grecian forts, and paſe'd the | 


ne. 
With | 
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With relicks loaded, to my doors he fled, 
And by the hand his tender grandſon led. 


hat hope, O Pantheus? M hitber can wwe run? 


| Where make a land? Or what may yet be done? 
Scarce had I ſpshe, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
 +TT9y—is no more] Her glories now are gone. 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come, 
When wrathful Feve's irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan flate to Grecian hands : 
Our city's wwrapt in flames : the foe commands. 
t To ſev'ral peſis their parties they divide; 


Some black the narrow ſtreets; ſome ſcour the wide, 


The bold they kill; th' unwary they ſurprize; 


Who * meets death, and death finds him who 7 


Ain. — 


be Queſtioning. 


| 'S Grief. —This ſhort ſentence will receive - force 
by a pauſe, the length of a * between the nominative 
eaſe and verb. 


| b Horror. 
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LESS ON VI. 


Achilles having retired from the Grecian 


Army in Diſguſt, Agamemnon ſends 
Ulyſſes, with other Grecian Princes, to 
endeavour to bring him back again with 
his Forces, and join the Allies againſt 
the Trojans.—Achilles receives them at 
a grand Entertainment in his Tent, when 


Ulyſles, . _ the — 


* H ATR to Adilles! Happy are thy 


gueſts ! 


Not thoſe more honsurd whom Atrides feaſts : 


Tho' gen'reous plenty crown thy loaded boa ds; ; 


That Agamemnan's regal tent affords. 
+ But greater cares fit heavy on our ſouls , 


Not eas'4 by banquets, or by flowing bowls. 
What ſcenes of laughter in yon fields appear! 


The dead we mourn, and for the living fear. 


Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful lands, 


And owns no help but from thy ſaving hands. 


D Troy, : 


* Submiſſion, Z + Anxiety. 
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Troy, and her ſons, for ready vengeance call: 
Their threat'ning tents already ſhade our wall. 
Hear how with ſhouts their conqueſts they proclaim, 
And point at every /hip the vengeful flame. 

* For them the Father of the gods declares ; 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs; 

+ See, full of Jove, avenging Hector riſe ! 

All human farce the raging chief defies ; 

What fury in his breaft, what light'ning in his 

eyes ! 

He waits but for the morn, to ſink in flame 5 
1 ſhips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 
+} Return, Achilles! O return, tho' late, 

To ſave the Greeks, and flop the courſe of fate; 

If in that heart or grief, or courage lies, 
Riſe to redeem ; ah yet to conquer riſe. 
The day may come, when, all our warriers ſlain, 
That heart {hall melt, that courage rife in vain. 


Ulyſſes continues, by laying before Achilles 
the Offers Agamemnon had authorized 


him to make, if he would return to their 
Army ; ; which Achilles reſolutely rejeas 


in the following Anſwer. 


— Urrs SSES ! 
* Awe, + Terror. 1 Beſceching 


4 „n 


ts 
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* Uryssss! | hear 


A faitbful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor fear. 
What in my ſecret ſoul is under ſtood, 


My tongue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 
Let Greece then know, my purpoſe 1 retain, 
Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain. 


Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore - 


But now th' unfruitful glories charm no more. 
Fight, or not fight, a like reward we claim ; 


The wretch and hero find their prize the . 3 
Alike regretted, in the duſt he lies, 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 


Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 


Mm A life of labours ! lo, what fruit remains 


As the bold bird her helpleſs young attends, 


| From danger guards them, and from want de- 


fends; 5 
In ſearch of prey, ſhe wings FR ſpacious air, 


And with untaſted food ſupplies her care: 


For thankleſs Greece ſuch hardſhips have I brav'd, 
Her matrons, and her tender infants ſav'd; 


| Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms have ſtood, 
And ſpent /aborious days in duft and blood. 
I ſack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 


And twelve lay ſmoaking on the Trojan plain. 
5 Then 
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Then at Arider havughty feet were laid, 

The wealth I gather d, and the ſpoils I made. 
Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt ; 
Some fero my ſoldiers hath; himſelf the reſt. 
 Wrong'd in my love, all proffers I diſdain; 
Deceiv'd for once, I trufl not KINGS again. 

Ye have my anſwer : what rem ids to do, 

* Your king, Ulyſſes, may conſult with you. 
What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 
Has he not walls, no human force can ſhake ? 
Has he not fend his guarded navy round 


With piles, with ramparts, and a trench pro- 


found? 
And will not th fe, the wonders he has done, 
Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle ſon ? 


+ There was a time, (twas when for Greece 7 


fought). 


When He#:r's proweſs no fuch wonders wrowght. 4 


He kept the v:rze of Try, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles vengeance at the Scæan gate. 

4 But now thoſe dreadful conte/ts are no more, 

Te- morreto we the fav'ring gods implore; 

Then ſhall ye fee our parting veſſels crown'd, 

And hear with oars the Helleſpont reſound. 


x Sneer. I Self commendation. { Reſolution. 


Then 
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Then tell your king, that all the Greeks may bear, 
And learn to /c:rn the man they baſely fear. 
(For, arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves, 
And meditates new cheats on all his faves ; 

Tho” ſhameleſ as he is, to meet thele ges, 


Is what he dares not © if he Gares, he dies.) 
Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline, 


Nor Hare his counſels, nor his battles join : : 


For, once deceiv d were his; but twice were mine. I 


LESSON VII. 
THE CAMELION. 


FT has it hors my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking ſpark ; 


With eyes that hardly ſerv'd, at moſt, 
Io guard their maſter 'gainſt a poſt : 


Yet round the world the blade has been, 


Io ſee whatever could be ſeen ; 


Returning from his finiſh'd tour, 


Grown ten times perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 


The travell'd fool your mouth will flop: 


Sir, 


LD + 2 © 2 is * 
„Sir, —if my judgment you'll allow, 
I've ſeen, —and, ſure, I ought to know; — 
So begs you'd pay a due {ubmiſhon, 

And acquieſce in his deciſion. 

Two travellers of ſuch a caſt, 

As o'er Arabia's wilds they paſs'd, 

And on their way in friendly chat, 

Nov talk'd of this, and then of that, 

Diſcours'd a-while, mongſt other matter, 

Of the Camelion's form and nature. 

A ſtranger animal, cries one, 

« Sure never liv'd beneath the ſun : 

A lizard's body, lean and long, 

« A fiſh's head, a ſerpent's tongue; 

I Its tooth with tripple claw disjoin'd ; 
And what a length of tail behind?! 
4 How flow its pace! and then its hue— 

c Who ever ſaw ſo fine a blue ?”- _ 
Hold there,” the other quick replies, 

« 'Tis green; I ſaw it with theſe eyes, 

« As late with open mouth it lay, 

« And warm'd it in the ſunny ray; 

4“ Stretch'd at its eaſe, the beaſt I view'd, 

„And ſaw it eat the air for food.“ 
« I've ſeen it, Sir, as well as you, 

« And muſt again affirm it bluo: 


x" 
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ec At leiſure I the beaſt ſurvey'd, 
Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 
"06 *Phs green, 'tis green, Sir, I aſſure ye” 
„ Green!” cries the other in a fury; 
T Why, Sir,—-d'ye think I've loſt my eyes?“ 
« *Twere no great loſs,” the friend replies; 
64 For if they always ſerve you thus, 
4 You'll find them but of little uſe.” 
So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, 
From words they almoſt came to blows ; 
When, luckily, came by a third ;— 


Io him the queſtion they referr'd : 


And begg'd he'd tell them, if he knew, 

Whether the thing was green or blue. 
« Sirs,” crics the umpire, ** ceaſe your Pother ; 

% The creature's neither one nor t' other. 

« I caught the animal laſt night, 

« And view it o er by candle-light : 

J mark'd it well; —'twas black as jet. 

« You ſtare; but, 2 T've got it yet, 

And can produce it.“ Pray, Sir, do; 

« Fl lay my life, the thing is blue.“ 

« And I'll be ſworn, that, when you've on 

N The reptile, you'll pronounce him green.“ 
„Well, then, at once to eaſe the doubt,” 

-Rephex the man, * I Il turn him out; 


« And 
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* And when before your eyes I've ſet him, 
« Tf you don't find him black, I'll eat him.“ 
He ſaid ; then full before their ſight - 
Produc'd the beaſt, and lo 
Both ftar'd; the man look'd won {'rous wiſe : — 

„My children,” the Camelion cries, 

(Then firſt the creature found a tongue) 

« You all are right, and all are wrong: — 
« When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others ſee, as well as you; 
Nor wonder, if you find that none 

« Prefers your eye-ſigh! to his own. 


LESSON VIII. 


Si 1M, or the Cars ACS Mona I 
Scene, a Valley near Bac DAT; Time, the 


Morning. 
[ Corrixs.]J 


FE Perſian maids, attend your poet's lays, 


days: 
Not all are bleſt, whom fortune's kad ſuſtains 
With wealthin courts, nor all that haunt the plains: 
Well 


-"twaS WHITE. 


And hear how e ** their ne. | 


b 
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Well may your hearts believe the truth I tell! 


"Tis virtue makes the bliſs, where'er we dwell. 


Thus Selim ſung, by ſacred truth inſpir'd; 


Nor praiſe, but ſuch as truth beſtow'd, defir'd : 
Wiſe in himſelf, his meaning ſongs convey'd 


| Intorming morals to the ſhepherd maid; 


Or taught the ſwains that ſureſt bliſs to find, 


What groves nor ſtreams beſtow, a virtuous mind. 
When ſweet and bluſhing, like a virgin bride, 
The radiant morn reſum'd her orient pride ; 


| When wanton gales along the vallies play, 
| Breathe on each flower, and bear their ſweets 


away; 


| By Tigris' wand' cing 1 waves he ſat, and ſung 
 Thusuſeful leſſon to the fair and young. 


Ye Perſian dames, he ſaid, to you belong, 


Ez (Well may they pleaſe) the morals of my ſong: 
No fairer maids, I truſt, than you are found. 

| Grac'd wich ſoft arts the peopled world around. 

The morn that lights you, to your love ſupplies 
| Each gentler ray, delicious to your eyes : 


For you thoſe flowers her fragrant hands beſtow, 
And your's the love that kings delight to know. 
Yet think not theſe, all beauteous as they are, 

The beſt kind bleſſings heav'n can grant the fair! 5 


Who iruſt alone in beauty's feeble ray, 
6 Boaſt but the W orth Baſſora's pearls "TR 
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Drawn from the deep, we own their ſurface bri oht; 
But dark within they drink no luſtrous light: 


Such are the maids, and ſuch the charms they 1 


| boaſt, 
By ſenſe unaided, or to virtue loſt. 
Self flatt'ring ſex ! your hearts believe in vain, 


That love ſhall blind, when once he res the 


ſwain; 
5 Or hope a lover by your faults to win, 
As ſpots on ermin beautify the ſkin : 

Who ſeeks ſecure to rule, be firſt her care, | 
Each ſofter virtue that adorns the fair; 
Each tender paſſion man delights to find, 
The lov'd perſections of a female mind 


Bleſs d were the 0 when wiſdom held her 


| _ reign, 
And ſhepherds ſought her on the ſilent plain; 
With truth ſhe wedded in the ſecret grove, 


Immortal truth, and daughters bleſs'd their love. 


O haſte, fair maids! ye virtues, come away, 
Sweet peace and plenty lead you on your way 
The balmy ſhrub for you ſhall love our ſhore, 
By Ind' excell'd, or Araby, no more. 

Loſt to our fields, for ſo the fates ordain, 
The dear deſerters ſhall return again. 


| 


| 


1 
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Come thou, whoſe thoughts as limpid ſprings are 
clear, 


To lead che train, ſweet Modeſty, appear: 


Here make thy court amidſt our rural ſcene, 


And ſhepherd-yirls ſhall own thee for their queen. 


4 With thee be Chaſtity, of all afraid, 


Diſtruſting all, a wiſe ſuſpicious maid; 
But man the moſt. Not more the mountain doe 


Holds the ſwift faulcon for her deadly foe. 
Cold is her breaſt, like flow'rs that drink the dew ; 'Þ 


A ſilken veil conceals her from the view. 
No wild deſires amidſt thy train be known, 


But Faith, whoſe heart is fix'd on one alone; : 
Deſponding Meekneſs, with her downcaſt eyes, 
And friendly Pity, full of tender ſighs; 


And Love the laſt: by theſe your hearts approve, 
Theſe are the virtues that muſt lead to love. 
Thus ſung the ſwain; and ancient legends lay, 
The maids of Bagdat verify'd the lay: 
Dear to the plains, the virtues came along; 


The ſhepherds lov'd, and Selim bleſs d his ſong. 
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LESS UN IX. 
The Max, the Boy, and the Ass.“ 
XNCE on a time, a {on and fire, we're told, 


(The ſtripling tender, ana the father old) 
8 d a jack: aſs at a country lair, 


To eaſe their limbs, and hawk about their ware, 
But as the ſluggiſh animal was weak, 


They fear'd, if both ſhould mount, his back would 2 


break : 
Up gets the boy, the father leads the . 
And thro' the gazing croud attempts to paſs. 


Forth from the throng, the grey beards hobble out, 


And hail the cavalcade with feeble ſhout : 

« This the reſpect to rev'rend age you fſhew ? 

« And this the duty you to parents owe? 

« Fe beats the hoof, while you are ſet aride; 
« Sirrab ! get dawn, and let your father ride.” 

As Grecian lads are ſeldom void of grace, 


The decent, duteous youth reſign d his place. — 


Then a freſh murmur thro' the rabble ran, 
Boys, girls, wives, widows, all attack the man: 
 & Sure never was a brute ſe void of nature; | 
%% Have jou no pity for the un creature? 
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« Th your con bi by can you be hid Fi. 


« Here, —SUKF, BILL, BETTY,—put the chill 
18 beh. 1d. 8 


Old dample, next, the clown's compaſſion claim'd ; 


© *Trs wonderous theſe boobies been't aſpam'd, 


« Two at a time upon a poor dumb beaſt 
„ might as well hade carry d him at leaſt.“ 
The pair, ſtill pliant to the partial voice, 


Diſmount, and bear the aſs.—Then what a noiſe ! 
Huzza, loud laugl:s, low gibe, and bitter joke, 


From the yet ſilent ſire theſe words provoke: 
Procecd, my boy, nor heed their farther call; 
„% VAIN HIS ATTEMPTS, WIO STRIVES TO 


«PLEASE THEM AIT. 


-LEISSON-X. 


THE COUNTRY BOY. 


8 A Prologue, Written by Mr. GAR RICE. 


———  MrASTER! Meter! 
Is not my Meaſler here among you, pray? 
Nay, ſpeak !— 


play. 


—My Nicafer wrote this fine new 


The 


The actor folks are making ſuch a clatter ! 

They want the Pro-log ; I know nought o' th' 
matter. 

He mult be there among you; look about ;— 

A weezer,, —pale-fac'd man; do find him out. 


Pray, Meaſter, come,—or all will fall to ſhame ; 
Call Miſter 


hold—T muſt not tell his name. 


Law ! what a croud 1s here! What noiſe and 


pother |! 
Fine lads and laſſes, one o top 1 other! 


[Pointing to the rows of pit and gallery.J | 


I could for ever here with wonder gaze; 

I ne er ſaw church ſo full in all my days. 

: Your ſarvant, Surs !—What do you — for? 
555 
Vou donna ks me, ſure, for one o th' play. 
You ſhould not flout an honeſt country lad; 
You think me fool, and I think you half mad! 
You're all as ſtrange as I, and ſtranger too; 
And if you laugh at me, T Il laugh at you. 


- Langhing ] 


I donna like your London tricks, not I; 
And ſince you've rais'd my blood, I'll tell you 
why : 


And if you wall. now ſince I; am before ye, 
For want of Pro- log, Ill relate my ſtory. 
1 came 


— 5 > 
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1 like it not :—wou'd I were home again! 
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I came from country here to try my fate, 
And get a place among the rich and great: 
But, troth, I'm fick o' th' journey I ha' ta'en; 


_ Firſt, in the city I took up my ſtation, 


And got a place with one o' th' corporation; 


A round big man he eat a plaguy deal: 
Zooks! he'd have beat five plowmen at a meal. 


But long with him II could not make abode, 
| For (cou d you think 't?) he eat a great lea. toad 
It came from Indies, — twas as big as me, 


He call'd it Belly patch and Cap: a-pee. 


Law! how I ſtar d !—Who knows, but I, 


For want of monſters, may be made a pye e! 
Rather than tarry here tor bribe or gain, 


III back to home and country fare again. 


1 left Toad-eater; then I ſerv'd a Lord, 


And there they promiſe, but ne'er keep their word. 


While mong the great, this n work the | 
trale is; 
They mind no more poor nen, than their 
| ladies. 8 

A Lady next, who lik d a baum young lad, 
Hir d me forthwith —but, noch, I thought "ol 
mad; | | 


Sbe turn d the world top down, as I may ſay; 


She chang'd the dav to neet, Ahe neet to day. 


- Wo 
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One hay I flood with coach, and did but ſtoop - 
To put the foot-board down, when with her hoop 
She cover'd me all over.—* I/here are you, Lout ©” 
Here, Madam; for heav'n's fake let me out.” 
] was ſo ſheam'd with all her freakiſh ways, ) 
She wore her gears ſo ſhort, ſo low her ſtays! 
Fine folks ſhew all for nothing now-a-days !— 
Now I'm the poet's mon: — I find with wits 
There's nothing fartain :—nay, we eat by fits. 
Our meals indeed are ſlender but what of that ? 
There are but three on 's, Meaſter, I, and cat. 
Did you but ſee us all,—as I'm a ſinner, 
You'd ſcarcely ſay which of the three is thinner. 
My wages all depend on this night's piece; 
But ſhould you find that all our ſwans are geeſe, 
E' feck I'll truſt no more to Meafter's brain, 
But pack up all, and whiſtle whoame again. 


— 


LESSON XI. 
The DOG and the FOX. 
[ Gar. + =. 
A Shepherd” s dog, unſkill'd in ſports, 


Pick d up acquaintance of all ſorts: 
Among the reſt, a fox he knew; 


By frequent chat, their triendſhip grew. 


— 


Says 
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Says Reynard, —“ Tis a cruel caſe, 
„That man ſhould ſtigmatize our race; 
© No doubt, among us rogues you find, 
« As among dogs, and human kind: 

« And yet (unknown to me and you) 


| © There may be honeſt men and true. 


«© Thus ſlander tries, whate'er it can, 
Jo put us on the foot with man: 
„Let my own actions recommend, 

« No prejudice can blind a friend. 

& You ſee me free from all diſguiſe ; 

« My honour, as my life, I prize.” 


| By talk, like this, from all miſtruſt 


The dog was cur'd, and thought him juſt. 
As on a time the fox held forth 

On conſcience, honeſty, and worth; 

Sudden he ſtopp'd, and cock'd his ear, 

Low dropp'd his buſhy tail with fear : 

« Bleſs us! the hunters are abroad 


„ What's all that clatter on the road? 


© Hold,” ſays the dog, © we're ſafe from harm, 
0 © *Twas nothing but a falſe alarm; 
« At yonder town tis market day, 
« Some farmer's wife is on the way: 
_ & *Tis fo, (I know her pye-ball'd mare) 
© Dame Dobbins with her poultry ware.” 
F Os Reynard 


* 
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Reynar d grew buff. Says he, This fneer 
« From you I little thought to hear: 
% Your meaning in your looks I fee; 
« Pray, what's dame Dobbins, friend, to me? 
Did I c'er make her poultry thinner : 4 
« Prove that I owe the dame a dinner.” 


Friend,“ quoth the Cur, © I meant no harm; 


« Then why ſo captious? why fo warm? 

« My words, m common acceptation, 
Could never give this provocation; 

„No LAMB (for ought I ever knew) 

May be more innocent than you.” . 

At this gall'd Reynard winch'd, and ſwore, 

Such language ne'er was giv'n before. 

What's lamb to me ?—The ſaucy hint 


«© Shews me, baſe knave, which way you quint. 
We £9 other night your maſter loſt 


Three lambs, am I to pay the colt ? 

6 Your vile reſlections would imply, 

« That Fm the thief :—you dog, you lie.” 

% Thou knave, thou fool, (the dog reply d) 

«© The name is juſt, take either ſide; 

« Thy guilt theſe applications ſpeak, 

« Sirrah ! tis conſcience makes you ſqueak. 15 
So ſaying, on the fox he flies; 

The ſelf. convicted felon dies. 
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LESSON XII. 


Ax rox x's Funeral Oration over C xs AR'S 


Body. 


LSuasksrzaxx. ] 


PMENDS—Romane—Counrymen, lend me 


your ears : 
I come to bury Cæſar, not to praiſe him. 


The evil that men do, lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 
So let it be with Cæſar Noble Brutus 


| Hath told you, Cæſar was ambitious: 


If it were ſo, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievouſly has Cæſar anſwer'd it. 


Here, under leave of Brutus, and tlie reſt, 
| (For Brutus is an honourable man; 


So are they all, all honourable W 0 


Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and juſt to me, 
But Brutus ſays he was ambitious, 5 


And Brutus is an honourable man. 


He hath brought many captives home to Rome, | 
| Whoſe ranſoms did the general coffers fill; _ 
Did this in Cæſar ſeem ambitious? 


3 When 


C 


When that the poor have cry'd, Czfar hath wept; 


Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner ſtuff, — 
Yet Brutus ſays he was ambitious, 

And Brutus 1s an honourable man. 

| You all did ſee, that on the Lupercal 

I thrice preſented him a kingly crown, 

Which he did thrice refuſe. Was this ambition E- 

Yet Brutus ſays he was ambitious, 

And, ſure, he is an honourable man. 

1 ſpeak not to diſprove what Brutus! ays, 

But here I am to ſpeak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cauſe ; ; 


What cauſe with- holds you then to mourn for him? 


O judgment ! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 


And men have loſt their reaſon !—Bear with me ; 3 


My heart is in the coffin, there, with Cæſar, 
And I muſt pauſe till it come back to me. 

If you have tears, prepare to ſhed them now : 
You all do know this mantle; I remember 
The firſt time Cæſar ever put it on; 
"Twas on a ſummer's evening in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look, in this place ran Caſſius dagger through!— 
See, what a rent the envious Caſca made! 

s hrough this the well beloved Brutus ſtabb' a; 
And as he pluck'd his curſed ſteel away, 


„ 


Mark. 
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Mark, how the blood of Cæſar follow'd it, 


As ruſhing out of doors to be reſolv'd 
If Brutus ſo unkindly knock'd or no: 


For Brutus, as you know, was Cæſar's angel; 
Judge, O ye gods! how dearly Cæſar lov'd him, 


Ti, this was the unkindeſt cut of all; 


For, when the noble Cæſar ſaw him ſtab, 
Irgrat:tude, more ſtrong than traitor's arms, 


Quite vanquiſh'd him; then burſt his mighty ; 


heart: 
And i in his mantle muffling up his face, 


Even at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, 


Which all the while ran blood, great Car fell! | 


O!] what a fall was there, my countrymen !— 
| Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilſt bloody treaſon flouriſh'd over us. 
O! now you weep ; and I perceive you fcel 
The dint of pity ; theſe are gracious drops; 
EKind ſouls! what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cæſar's veſture wounded ? Look you here, 


Here is himſelf, marr'd, as you ſee, by traitors. 
Good friends, —ſweet friends, let me not ſtir 
you up . 


HE. any ſudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are 3 


What priv ate 8 they have, alas, I know not, 
5 Tbat 
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That made chem do it ; they are wiſe and honour- 
| able, Ea. 

And will, no doubt, with reaſon, anſwer you. 

I come not, friends, to ſteal away your hearts. 
1am no orator, as Brutus 1s : 
But, as you know me all, a plain, blunt man, 


That loves my friend; and that they know full | 


well, 
That gave me public leave to 1 peak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utt'rance, nor the power of ſpeech, 
' To ſtir men's blood: I only ſpeak right on, 
I tell you that which you yourſelves do know, 


Shew your ſweet Cæſar's wounds, your, poor, 


dumb mouths, 


And bid chem ſpeak for me. But v were I Brutus, 


And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your ſpirits, and put a tongue 

In every wound of Cæſar, that ſhould move 
The ſtones of Rome to riſe and mutiny. 
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LESSON XIII. 


be Young Lady and Looking-Glaſs. 
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74 HERE was a little ſtubborn dame, 


X Whom no authority could tame; 
Reſtive, by long indulgence, grown, 
No will ſhe minded, but her own; 


| At triſles oft ſhe'd ſcold and fret, 
Then in a corner take a ſeat, 
And, ſourly moping all the day, 
Diſdain alike to work or play. 
Papa all ſofter arts had try'd, 


And ſharper remedies apply d; 
But both were vain, for every courſe 


He took ſtill made her worſe and worſe. 


Tis ſtrange to think how female wit 


So oft ſhould make a lucky hit; 


When man, with all lis tugh pretence 


To deeper judgment, ſounder ſenſe, 
Will err, and meaſures falſe purſue :— 
Tis very ſtrange, I own, but true.— 
Mamma vbſerv'd the riſing laſs 

By ſtealth retiring to the glaſs, 


Ts 
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To practiſe little airs, unſeen, 
In the true genius of thirteen: 
On this a deep deſign ſhe laid 
To tame the humour of the maid ; 
Contriving, like a prudent mother, 
To make one folly cure another. 
Upon the wall, againſt the ſeat 
Which Jelly us'd for her retreat, 
Whene'er by accident offended, 
A looking-glaſs was ſtraight ſuſpended, 2 
That it might ſhew her how deform'd _ 
She look'd, and frightful when ſhe ſtorm'd; 


And warn her, as ſhe priz'd her beauty, E 
To bend her humour to her duty. 1 | : 
All this the looking-glaſs atchiev'd, Ti 


Its threats were minded and believ'd. 
The maid, who ſpurn'd at all advice, 


Gre tame and gentle in a trice: | he 
So when all other means had fail * 4 
The ſilent monitor prevail'd. „„ * 


Thus, Fable to the human kind 5 1 
Preſents an image of the mind: I 


It is a mirror, where we ſpy : [ F 
At large our own deformity; _ 1 2 
And learn of courſe thoſe faults to mend, — E 


Which but to mention would — : 1 
| LESSON F. 


CCC 


LESS ON XIV. 
A Hymx on GRATITUDE. 
[ App1s0N, ] 

THE 


HEN all thy mercies, O my God, 
My riſing foul ſurveys; 


| Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt | 


In wonder, love, and praiſe. 

11. 
0 how ſhall words, with equal warmth, 
The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviſh'd heart? 
But thou canſt read it there. 

„ SD 
Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd, 
And all my wants redreſt, 

When in the ſilent womb I lay, 
And hung po the breaſt. 
| IV. 
To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 


To torm themſelves in pray T _ 
- i V. unum- | 
: WE -_ 5 — 


— 


_- 
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Unnumber'd comforts to my ſoul 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, 

Before my infant heart concciv'd 


From whom thoſe comforts flow'd. 
VI. 
When in the ſlipp'ry paths of youth 
Wich heedleſs ſteps I ran, 
Thine arm unſeen convey'd me ſale, 
And led me up to man. 
„ 


Thro' hidden dangers, toils, and deaths. 


It gently clear'd 8 
And thro' the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 


More to be fear'd than they. 1 1 


„ 
When worn with ſickneſs, oft haſt thou 


_ With health renew 'd my face; 
And when in fins and ſorrows ſunk, 
Reviv'd my ſoul with grace. 
5 IX. 
Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliſs 
Has made my cup run o'er; | 
And, in a kind and faithful friend, 
| Has doubled all my ſtore. 
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þ SÞ 
Ten thouſand thouſand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the leaſt a chearful heart, 
That taſtes thoſe gifts with joy. 
| XI. 


Thro' every period of my liſe 


Thy goodneſs I'll purſue ; ; 


And after death, in diſtant worlds, 


The glorious theme renew. 


XII. 


When nature fails, and day and night 


Divide thy works no more, 
My ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſhall adore. 
XIII. 


3 Thro' all eternity to Thee 


A joyſul ſong I'll raiſe ; 


For O! eternity's too ſhort 


To utter all thy praiſe! 
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LESSON XV. 


An ELEGY uritten in a Country 


Church-Vard. 
[G RAY. | 


Tur © Curfew tolls the knell of parting hay, 


The lowing herd wind ſlowly o'er the lea, 


The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


Now ſades the glimm'ring landſcape on the night, 


And all the air a ſolemn ſtilneſs holds; 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds; 


Save that from yonder 1vy-mantled tow'r 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as, wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary reign. 


Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 


The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep. 


Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring SP. 


The 
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The breezy call of incenſe· breathing morn, 


The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 


The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more {hall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 


Or buſy houſewife ply her evening care, 


No children run to liſp their ſire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare. 


Ott did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield! 


How bow d the woods beneath their ſturdy — 1 


Let not ambition mock their uſeful toll, 
Their homely joys, and deſtiny obſcure; 
Nor grandeur hear, with a diſdainful ſmile, ' 


The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 


The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e er gave, 


Await alike th' inevitable hour: 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to theſe the fault, 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where thro' the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault | 


The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 
EE Can 
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Can ſtoried urn, or animating buſt, 

Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honour's voice provoke the ſilent duſt, 
Or flatt'ry ſoothe the dull cold ear of death? 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 


Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; "Eh 


Hands, that the rod of empire might have {way d, 


Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyte. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, | 


Rich wich the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 


Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flow'r is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntlefy . 


The little tyrant of his fields withſtood; 
Some mute inglorious MILTON here may reſt, 


Some CROMWELL guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Th' applauſe of liſt'ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes, 


Their 
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Their lot forbad: nor circum{.:.5 d alone 


| Their growing virtues, but their crimes conhn'd; 
_ Forbad to wade thro' {liap!iiter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of WE on mankind; _ -/ - / 


- ©. 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuous ſhame, 


Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 


Whit incenſe kindled at the muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 


Yet, ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect, 


Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 


wW ith uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture 
deck d. | 


| Implores the paſſing tribute of a ſigh. 


| Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter d muſe, 


The place of fame and elegy ſupply: 


And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 

This pleaſing anxious being cer relign'd, 

Left the warm precintts of the chearful day, 

Nor caſt one longing, ling'ring look behind? 
5 On 
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On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 
_ Evn from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 


Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who, . of th' unhonour'd tek,” 
Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate. 


Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwain may lay, 

Oft have we ſeen him, at the peep of dawn, 
« Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, 

© To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 


© There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
© That wreathes it's old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
© His 
© And 


© Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 


Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove; 


© Now drooping, woetul wan, like one forlorn, 


© Or . with care, or croſs'd in hopeleſs love. 


* One morn I miſs'd him on th' accuſtom'd hill, 
Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree: 
* Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 


lifleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
upon the brook that babbles by. 


«The | 


| <7) 
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| The boſom of his Father and his God. 
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| © The next, with dirges due in fad array, 
3 Slow through the church. Way pon we ſaw him 


© horne. 


ö Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the ks, 
© Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 


Wo. 
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b 2 Hes, reſts bis head upon the lap of . 


A youth to fortune and to fame unknown : 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 


And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere ; 
| Heav'n did a recompence as largely ſend : 
| He gave to mis ry all he had, a tear; 
He gaind from heav' n ('twas all he wiſh d) i; 


Friend. 


No farther ſeek his 3 to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 


— 


1 
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The GARLAN p. 
[ Paton. ] 


+ x pride of every grove I choſe, 

The violet ſweet, and lily fair, 

The dappled pink, and bluſhing roſe, 
To deck my charming Cloe's hair. 


At morn the nymph vouchſaf d to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath ; 

The flow'rs leſs blooming than her face, 
The ſcent leſs fragrant than her breath. 


The flow'rs ſhe wore along the day ; 
And every nymph and ſhepherd ſaid, 
That in her hair they look'd more gay. 

Than glowing in their native bed. 


Vadreſs d at evening, when ſhe found 
Their odours loſt, their colours paſt, 

She chang'd her look; and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye ſhe caſt. 


That eye dropt ſenſe diſlin and clear, 
As any muſc's tongue could ſpeak ; 


When 
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When from its lid a pearly tear 
Ran trickling down her beautcous check. 


Dilſembling what I knew too well, 

My love, my life, ſaid I, explain 
This change of humour: pr'ythee tell, 

That falling tear—what does it mean? 


She ſigh'd; ſhe ſmil'd; and to the flow'rs 

Pointing, the lovely moraliſt ſaid: _ 

See! friend, in ſome few fleeting hours, 
See yonder what a change is made 


Ah me! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beauty, are but one; 
At morn both flouriſh, bright and gay; 
Both fade at evening, pale and gone. 


3 At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung; 


The am'rous youth around her bow'd: | 
At night her fatal knell was rung; _ 
I faw, and kiſs'd her in her ſhroud. 


Such as ſhe is, who died to-day, 
Such I, alas! may be to-morrow! 
B Go, Damon, bid thy muſe declare 
The ju ſlige of thy Cloe's ſorrow. 
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The MA N of ROSS. 
| CL Fork, :] 


UT all our praiſes why ſhould lords engroſs ? 
Riſe, honeſt muſe! and ſing the Man of Roſs ! 
Pleas'd Vaga echoes thro' her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 
Who hung wich woods yon mountain's ſultry 
| brow ? 
From the dry rock who bad the waters flow ; 
Not to the ſkies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 5 

Or in proud falls magniſicently loſt; 
But clear and artleſs, pouring thro' the plain 
Health to the ſick, and ſolace to the ſwain? 
Whoſe cauſe-way parts the vale with ſhady rows? 
Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe ? 
Who taught that heav'n-direfted ſpire to riſe ? 
»The Man of Roſs,” each liſping babe replies. 
Behold the market- place with poor o'erſpread ! 
The Man of Roſs divides the weekly bread : 


He feeds yon alms-houſe, neat, but void of ſtate, | 


Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate. 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 
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Is any fick ? The Man of Roſs reheves, 


Preſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes, and gives, 
Is there a variance ? Enter but his door, 


Baulk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 


Dcſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 


And vile attornies, now an uſeleſs race. 


Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue 
What all ſo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do! 
O ſay! what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 


What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity ? 


Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, 
This man poſſeſs d five hundred pounds a year. 


7 Bluſh. grandeur, bluſh! proud courts, ns 


your blaze! 


Ye little ſtars! hide your diminiſh'd rays! 


And what! no monument, inſcription, ſtone? 


THis race, his form, his name, almoſt unknown? 


Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name: 


So, ſearch it there, where to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the hiſtory. 
Enough, that virtue ſill'd the ſpace between; 


Prov d, by che Fade of being, to have been. 
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LESSON XVIII. 


Epwry and EMMA. 


Fön. in the windings al a vale, 
Faſt by a ſhelt'ring wood, 
The ſafe retreat of health and peace, 
A humble cottage ſtood. 


55 There beauteous EMMA flouriſh'd fair, 


Beneath a mother's eye, 


Whoſe only wiſh on earth was now 
To ſee her bleſt, and die. 


The ſofteſt bluſh that nature ſpreads 7 


Gave colour to her cheek; 
Such onent colour ſmites thro' keav'n, 


When May's ſweet mornings break. 


Nor let the pride of great ones ſcorn 
This charmer of the plains; _ 


That ſun, which bids their diamond blaze, 


To deck our lily deigns. 


Long had ſhe fir'd each youth with love, 


Fach maiden with deſpair; 
And tho' by all a wonder own'd, 
Yet knew not ſhe was fair: 
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Till Epwix came, the pride of ſwains, 
A ſoul that knew no art, 

| And from whoſe eyes, ſerenely mild, 

| Shone forth the feeling heart. 


A mutual flame was quickly caught, 
Was quickly too reveal'd; 

| For neither boſom lodg'd a 5 

7 | Which virtue keeps conceal'd. 


| What happy hours of heart-felt bliſs 
7p Did love on both below! 
But bliſs too mighty long to laſt, 5 


Where fortune proves a foe. 5 


Her ſiſter, who like envy form'd, 
Like her in miſchief joy'd, 
| To work them harm, with wicked ſkill 
Each darker art employ'd. 


The father too, a ſordid man, 
| Who love nor pity knew, 
] Was all unfeeling as the rock, 
From whence his riches grew. 


1 Long had he ſeen their mutual flame, 

And ſeen it long unmov'd; 

Then with a father's frown, at laſt, 
He ſternly diſapprov d. 5 


In 
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In Epwix's gentle heart a war 

Of differing paſſions ſtrove; 
His heart, which durſt not diſobey, 
Vet could not ceaſe to love. 


Deny'd her ſight, he oſt behind 
The ſpreading hawthorn crept, 
Jo ſnatch a glance, to mark the ſpot 
Where EMMA walk'd and wept. 


Oft too in Stanmore's wintry waſte, 
Beneath the moon-light ſhade, | 
In ſighs to pour his ſoften'd ſoul, 
The midnight mourner ſtray d. 


His cheeks, where love with beauty glow d, 
A deadly pale o'ercaſt : 

So fades the freſh roſe in its 1 

Before the northern blaſt. 


The parents now, with late remorſe, 
HAHung o'er his dying bed, | 

And weary'd heav'n with fruitleſs pray 's, 
And fruitleſs forrows ſhed. | 


"TY paſt, be cry'd; but if your ſouls 

Sweet mercy yet can move, 

Let theſe dim eyes once more behold 
What they muſt ever love. 
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| She came; his cold hand ſoftly touch d, 
And bath'd with many a tear: 

Faſt falling o'er the primroſe pale, 

So morning dews appear. 

But oh! his ſiſter's jealous care 

(A cruel ſiſter ſhe! ) 


Forbad what EMMA came to ſay, 
My EOwIN, live for W 


Now home ward as ſhe hopeleſs went 

The church-yard path along, 

| The blaſt blew cold, the dark owl ſcream d 
Her lover's fun ral long. : 


| Amid the falling gloom of night, 


Her ſtartling fancy found 


| In every buſh his hov'ring ſhade, 


His groan in every ſound. 


Alone, appall'd, thus had he hs. 
| The viſionary vale, 
| When lo! the death-bell ſmote her ear, 
Sad ſounding 1 in the gale. 


Juſt then ſhe reach'd, with trembling lep 


Her aged mother's door; 
i He s gone, ſhe cry'd, and I ſhall ſee 
That angel face no more. 


I I feel, 
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I feel, I feel this breaking heart 

Beat high againſt my fide: 

From her white arm down ſunk her head, 


She ſhiver'd, ſigh'd, and died. 


L ESSO N xix. 
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| Joan in a wild, unknown to . view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend Hermit grew; 


The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the chryſtal well: 


Remote from man, with God he paſs'd the days, 


Prayer all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe. 
A life ſo ſacred, ſuch ferene repoſe, 
Seem' d heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe ; 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, 
This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's [way : : 
His hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
End all the tenor of his ſoul is loſt. 
So when a ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 
Calm nature's image on its watry breaſt, 


— — 
. . 
— N 


Down | 


8. 


9 


Wiule 1 in their age they differ, join in heart. 


— 
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> Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
| And ſkies beneath with anſwering colours glow : 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, 
Swift ruffling circles curl on every fide; 
And glimm'ring fragments of a broken ſun, 
Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 


To clear this doubt, to know the world by ſight, 


A To find if books, or ſwains, report it right is 
5 (For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 


Whoſe feet came wand' ring o'er the nightly dew) 
He quits his cell; the pilgrim-ſtaff he bore, 


| And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before; 
Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 

| Sedate to think, and watching each event. 
The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 
And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs: _ 
But when the Southern ſun had warm'd the day, : 


A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way; 


| His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

| And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 
Then near approaching, Father, hail! he cry a; 
| And, Hail, my ſon! the rev'rend fire reply'd. 


Words follow'd. words, from _ queſtion anſwer 
flow'd,- 


| And talk of various kind a d the road; 


Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 


Tz Thus 
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Thus flands an aged elm in ivy hows, 
Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 

Now ſunk the ſun; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with fober grey; 
Nature in ſilence bid the world repoſe; 

When near the road a flately palace roſe: 


There hy the moon thro' ranks of trees they paſs, Y- 
Whoſe verdure crown d their lloping lides with | 


graſs. 


It ehanc'd, the noble maſter of the dome 


Still made his houſe the wand' ring ſtranger's home : ; 


Vet ſtill the kindneſs, from the thirſt of praiſe, 
Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 
The pair arrive: the liv'ry'd ſervants wait; 
Their lord receives them at the pompous gate, 
The table groans with collly piles of food, 
And all is more than hoſpitably good. : 
Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſunk in ſleep, and ſilk, and heaps of down, 
At length tis morn, and at the dawn of day 
Along the wide canals the Zephyrs play ; 
Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighb'ring wood to baniſh ſleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, cation to the call ; 
An early banquet deck'd the ſplendid hall; 
Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet grac'd, 


Which the kind makter torc'd the gets to taſte. 5 5 
Then 1 


1, A: 
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Then pleas d and thank ful, from the porch they go; 


And, but the landlord, none had cauſe of woe; 


= His Cup was vaniſh'd; for in ſecret guiſe | 
The younger gueſt purloin' d the glitéring prize. 


As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 


| Gli{tning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder d ſtops to ſhun the danger near, 


Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with fear; 


So ſeem'd the fire, when far upon the road, 
The ſhining ſpoil his wiley partner ſhew'd. 
He ſtopp d with ſilence, walk d with — 


heart, 


I And much he wiſh'd, but durſt not aſk to part: 
- Murmuring he lifts his eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward. 


While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 


The changing ſkies hang out their ſable clouds; 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 
And beaſts ta covert ſcud acroſs the plain. 
Warn'd by the ſigns, the wand' ring pair retreat, 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighb'ring ſeat. 
T Vas built with turrets; on a riſing ground, 
And wong. and large, and unimprov'd around; 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, 
Unkind and griping, caus'd a deſert there. 
As near the Mifer's heavy doors they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew; 


| The 
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The nimble lightning mix'd with ſhow'rs began, 
And o'er their heads loud-rolling thunder ran. 


Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 


Driv'n by the wind, and batter'd by the rain. 


At length ſome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt, 


(Twas then his threſhold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) 
| Slow creaking turns the door with jealous care, 

And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair; 

One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 

And nature's fervour thro' their limbs recalls : 

Bread of the coarſer ſort, with eager wine, 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine : 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 

A ready warning bid them part in peace. 


Wich ſtill remark the pond'ring Hermit view d, 


In one fo rich, a life ſo poor and rude ; 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cry d) 
Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want beſide? 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In every ſettling feature of his face! 
When from his veſt the young companion bore. 
That Cup, the gen'rous landlord own'd before; 
And paid profuſely, with the precious bowl, 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul! | 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 
The ſun emerging 1 an azure * | 


| 


A freſhep 
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A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the dav: 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. | 
While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's boſom | 
___ wrought | 
With all the travel of uncertain thought: 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear ; 
*Twas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting that, and pitying this he goes, 25 
Loft and confounded with the various ſhows. 
New night's dim ſhades again involve the ſky; ) 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lie 
Again they ſearch, and find a lodging nigh. 
Fhe ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low, nor idly great : 
It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind, 
Content, and not for praiſe, but virtue kind. 
Hither the walkers turn with weary feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet: 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with modeſt guiſe, 
The courteous maſter hears, and thus replies : 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 


| To him who gives us all, I yield a part; 


From him you come, tor him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. | 


LESSON 


He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread; 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed; 
When the grave houſhold round his hall repair. 


Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray x. 


At length the world, renew'd by calm repoſe, 
Was ſtrong for toil; the dappled morn aroſe. 
Before the pilgrims part, the younger crept _ 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant flept, 


And writh'd his neck: the landlord's little pride, 
O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy d. 


| Horror of horrors! what! his only ſon! 


How look'd our Hermit when the fact was done ? 


Not hell, tho' hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 


And breathe blue fire, could more aſſault his heart. 


 Confus'd, and ſtruck with ſilence at the deed, 
He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues; the country lay 


Perplex'd with roads; a ſervant ſhew'd the way: 


A river crols'd the path; the paſſage o'er 

Was nice to find; the ſervant trod before ; 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſupply'd, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 


The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to ſin, | 


Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, 
Then — turns, and ſinks among the dead. 


SF. 8 Wild. . 


And let tlieſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 
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Wild ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, Gy; 


He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
Deteſted wretch !——but ſcarce his ſpeech began, 


When the ſtrange partner ſeem'd no longer man : 
His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet ; 


His robe turn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 


Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair; 
Celeſtial odours breathe thro' purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay. 
The form ethereal burſts upon his ſight, 


| And moves in all the majeſty of light. 


Tho' loud at firſt the pilgrim's paſſion grew, 


| Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do; 
Surprize in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 


And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. 
But ſilence here the beauteous angel broke, 


(The voice of muſic raviſh'd as he ſpoke.) 


Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, 
In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne: 
Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright region find, 
And force an angel down to calm thy mind: 


| For this commilion'd, I forſook the ſky :— 
| Nay, ceaſe to kneel ;—thy fellow-ſervant I. 


Then know the truth of government divine, 


. The -- 
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The Maker juſtly claims that world he made; 
1 In this the right of Providence is laid; 
| Its ſacred Majeſty thro' all depends 


| On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 


ö ['s thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 


The Pow'r exerts his attributes on high; 


\ Your attions uſes, nor controuls your will, 


And bids the doubting ſons of men be ſtill. 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike wich more ſur- 


prize, 


Than thoſe w -hich lately ſtruck thy wond' ring eyes! 


Yet taught by theſe, confeſs th. Almighty juſt ; 


N And, where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt. 


The Great, / ain Man, who far'd on coſtly food, L 


Whole life was too luxurious to be good; 
Who made his iv'ry-ſtands with goblets ſhine, 


And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine; © 


_ Has, with the Crp, the graceleſs cuſtom loft; 
And ſtill he welcomes, but with lefs of coſt. 


The mean, ſuſpicious IWretch, whole bolted 


door 
Ne er mov'd in pity to the wand” ring poor; 
Wich him I left the Cup, to teach his mind 
That heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind. 
Conſcious of wanting worth, he views the bowl, 
And feels e touch his grateful ſoul. 


Thus 


ed 


us 


In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, 
| And, looſe from droſs, the ſilver runs below. | 


But now the Child half-wean'd his heart from God; 


| To what exceſſes had his dotage run ! 
| But God, to ſave the father, took the ſon. 


| Had that falſe Servant ſped in ſafety back! 
: | This might his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal ; 
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Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, 
With heaping coals of fire upon its head; 
Long had our pi; Friend in virtue trod, 


(Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again. 


To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, 
(And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the blow.) 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the duſt, 


Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 


But how had all his fortune felt a wrack, 


And what a fund of charity would fail! _ 

Thus heav'n inſtructs thy mind: this trial or, 

Depart i in peace, reſign, and ſin no more. 
On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew ; 


The ſage ſtood wond'ring, as the Seraph flew. 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when to mount on high 


His maſter took the chariot of the ſky; 


The fiery pomp aſcending left the view; 


The dropt gaz d, and wiſh'd to follow too. 
Th The 
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The bending Hermit here a pray'r begun, 
Lord! as in heav'n, on earth thy will be done 


Then gladly turning, ſought his ancient place, 1 


And paſs'd a hte of piety and peace, 


— 
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LESSON IX 
THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 
Crors- ] 


Deo Opt. Mar. ; 
ATHER of All! in every age, 


In every clime ador d, 
By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord? 


Thou Great Firſt Cauſe. leaſt dated 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd, 


To know but this, that Thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind; 


Yet gave me, in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the good from ill; 

And binding nature faſt in fate, 
Left tree the human will. 


What 


* Thy goodneſs let me bound; 
Or think thee Lord alone of man, 


| Let not this weak, unknowing hand 
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What conſcience diftates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to ſhun, 
| That more than heavn purſue. 


| What bleſſings thy tree bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away; 

For God is paid, when man receives; 
T' enjoy is to obey, 


Vet not to earth's contrafted ſpan 


When thouſand worlds are round. 


Preſume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation round the land, 
On cach I judge thy foe. 

F I am right, thy grace impart 
Sull in the right to ſlay; 


1 It I am wrong, O teach my heart 


To find that better way. 


. Save me alike from fooliſh. pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, 

At aught thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


Eo Teach 
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Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the fault I ſee; 

That mercy I to others ſhew, 
That mercy ſhew to me. 


Nlean tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 

Since quicken'd by the breath; 
O lead me whereſoe'er I go, 

Thro' this day's life or death. 
This day, be bregd and peace my . 
All elſe beneath the ſun, 
Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 


And let thy will be done. 


To Thee, whoſe temple i is all once: 
_ Whoſe altar, earth, ſea, ſkies! 
One chorus let all being raiſe! 

All nature's incenle riſe! 
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L ESS ON XXI. 


La Laitière & le Pot- au- Lait. 
[Fox rAINx E.] 


3 ſur ſa tète ayant un pot-au-lait, 
1 Bien poſe ſur ſon couſſinet, 
| Prctendoit arriver ſans encombre à la ville. 
Legere & court-vetue ; elle alloit a grands pas; 
Ayant mis ce jour-la pour etre plus agile 
_ Cotillon ſimple & ſouliers plats. 
Notre laitière ainſi trouſſèe 
Comptoit dé ja dans fa penſée, 
Tout le prix de ſon lait, en employoit Þ argent: 
Achetoit un cent d'ceufs, faiſoit triple couvee ; 
La choſe alloit à bien par ſon ſoin diligent. 
II mel, diſoit-elle, facile 
D'elever des poulets autour de ma maiſon ; 
Le Renard ſera bien habile, 
S'il ne mien laiſſe afſez pour avoir un cochon: 


Le porc a vengraiſſer coutera peu de ſon; 
I etoit quand je Veus de groſſeur raiſonnable ; 


Taurai, le revendant, de l'argent bel & bon; 
Et qui m'empechera de mettre en notre Etable, 
Vi le prix dont il eſt, one vache & ſon vean, 
Que je verrai ſauter au milieu du troupeau ? 
. 5 | Perrete 
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Perrete a deſſus ſaute auſſi ranfporite; 
Le lait tombe, adieu Veau, vache, cochon, couvee, 
La Dame de ces biens, quittant d'un il marri 
Sa fortune ainſi repandue, 
Va s'excuſer à ſon mari, 
En grand danger d'etre þattue. 
Le recit en farce cn fut fait, 


On [appella le pot-au-lait. 
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Drus de ces gens courcurs du monde, 

Qui n'ont point aſſez d'yeux & qui voudroient 
tout voir; 
Qui pour dire, j'ai vu, je le dois bien ſavoir, 

Feroient vingt ſois toute la terre ronde: 

Deux voyageurs, n'importe de leur nom, 
"Ne faiſant dans les champs d'Arabie 
Raiſonnoient du Cameleon. 

| L'animal ſingulier! difoit Pun; de ma vie 
n n ai vu fon pareil; ſa tete de poiſſon, 
Son 


So 


So 


R 


„ 3 
Sou petit corps leſard, avec fa longe queue, 
Ses quatre pattes a trois doigts, 
Son pas tardif, a faire un toiſe par mois, 


Par dellus- tout ſa couleur bleue. —— 
Halte-la, dit [autre il eſt verd; 
De mes deux yeux, je Fai va tout a Paile 
II etoit au ſoleil, & le golier ouvert, | 
I! prenoit fon repas d'air pur Ne vous dc plaiſe, 
Reprit Lautre, il eſt bleu; je Tai vu mieux que 
vous, | 
Qu ,oique ce fat Al ombre: il eſt verd; bleu, vous 
| dis-je: . 
| Dement; puis injure; alloient \ venir les coups, 
, Lorſqu'il arrive un Tiers. Eh! Melheurs, quel 
vertige! 
Hola donc, calmez-vous un \ peu. 
| Volontiers, dit 'un d'eux, mais jugez la querelle 
Sur le Cameleon ; ſa couleur, quelle eſt elle? 
Monſieur veut qu'il ſoit verd; moi, je dis qu'il 
eſt bleu. 98 
Soyez d'accord, il n'eſt ni Vun, ni Vautre, 
Dit le grave arbitre; il eſt noir. 
A la chandelle, hier au ſoir, 
Je Vexaminat bien; je [at pris, il eſt notre ; 
Et je le tiens encor dans mon mouchoir. _ 
Non, diſent nos mutins, non Je puis vous rẽpondre 
. Ts Ouil 
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Qu il eſt verd; qu'il eſt bleu; j'y donnerois mon 


ſang. 
Noir, inſiſte le juge; alors pour les confondre, 
Il ouvre le mouchoir, & animal fort blanc. 
Voila trois etonnes, les plaideurs & Varbitre ; 
Ne l'étoient.- ils pas a hon titre? 
Allez enfans, allez, dit le Camsléon; 
Lous avez tous tort & raiſon. 


Croyez qu'il eſt des yeux auſſi bons que les votres 1 


Dites vos jugemens, mais ne ſoyez pas ſous 
juſquꝭ'à vouloir y ſoùmettre les autres. 
Tout eſt Cameleon pour vous. 


LESSON: XXIII. 
Le Roi & le Guevux. 


[ Mr. Baer, } 


Un Sultan paſſoit, 0 rougir 

La nuit dans la debauche & le jour a dormir, 

Z Quand au plaifir de boire, je me livre 
Mon doux eſpoir, diſoit. il, c'eſt d'etre ivre; 

C'eſt un ctat delicieux pour moi. 


Un Gueux Ventend, & lui dit par ma foi; 


Nous 


. ——— — - ew. — 
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Nous nous reſſemblons Fun & Vautre, 


je m'emivre auſſi comme un Roi; 


C'eſt mon plaiſir Mignon, ainſi qu'il eſt le votre. 
Bien loin de s indigner de la comparaiſon, 
Le Sultan auſſitòt ordonne, 

Que de fa part ſon treſorier lui donne, 


De l'Or, des habits a foiſon. 
Les va- te il conſerver? Oh! non; 
Le Tavernier qui le rangonne 


Coule bientot la bourſe a fond; 
Et revoila notre ivrogne a l'aumöne. 


L' Argent entre les mains d'un Gueux, 
8 


Dit l'auteur qui me ſert de guide, 
La patience au cœur d'un amoureux, 


L'eau dans un crible, ont un penchant rapide ; 1 


Tout cela fuit en un inſtant, ou deux. 
Le Sultan qui le voit ſitöt dans Findigence, 


S'indigne, & veut qu'on lote de ſes yeux. 


Mais ſon Vizir judicienx, 
Lui fait ſuſpendre l'ordonnance. 


Prince. dit. il, 1] vaudroit mieux penſer 


A profiter de l'aventure. 
Aux indigens donnez avec meſure; 
Nlais gardez-vous de les chaſſer. 
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LESSON XXIV. 1 
L'AvVEUCLE. 
[ Mr. Baer. | 


_ 
* 
—— 
_— — — 
r 


E Dos Courbe ſous une charge dicau, 
— Un Aveugle marchoit dans une nuit obſcure 
Tenant a fa main un flambeau; 
Oh! c'elt demence toute pure, 
Dit un paſſant, boa homme, a quel propos 
Vous éclairer? Quelle en eſt donc la cauſe? 
Et le jour & la nuit ſont pour vous mème choſe; 
C'eſt pour nous que ſont faits lanternes & falots: | 
Votre depenſe eſt au moins ſuperfluae. | 
Non, dit 'Aveugle, elle empeche les ſots 
De venir fe briſer contre moi dans la rue. 


— — 


„ LES SON XXV. | 
Le PERE AVARE. 
” [ Mr, BET. 
| | N Pere avare avoit fon ſils malade ; 
\ Il conſultoit les Dotteurs ſes amis. 
I un d'entr'eux pour gueriy ce (ils, 
Tres gravement lui perſuade, 
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Ou d'immoler trois taureaux ſur le champ. 


(A ſon avis pratique la plus ſore. ) 
Ou d' aller lire a cote du mourant 
Six chapitres de I Ecriture. 


Ah! grand merci, dit le Pere en fuyant, 
Te vals lui me la lecture. 


LESSON XXVI. 
Epitre a mon Habit. 
[ Mr. SEDAINE, x. 5 


Ama mon Habit, que je vous  remercie! 


Que j je valus hier, grace a votre valeur! 


Je me connois; & plus je m'apprécie, 


Plus j entre vois qu'il faut que mon tailleur, 


Par un ſecret magie, 


Ait cache dans vos plis un taliſman vainqueur, 
Capable de gagner & Telprit & le cœur. 


Dans ce cercle nombreux de bonne Compagnie, 


: Quels honneurs je regus! quels egards ! quel 


accueil! 


Auprès de la Maitreſſe, & dans un grand fauteuil, | 
Je ne vis que des yeux toujours prets à ſourire; 
Je eus le droit dy purer, * parler ſans rien dire. 


Cetie | 
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Cette Femme i grands falbalas, 
Me confulta ſut l'air de ſon viſage; 
Un Robin ſur des Operas, 
Un Blondin ſur un mot d uſage; 
Ce que je decidai, füt le nec plus ultra. 
On applaudit à tout: javois tant de genie! 
Ah! mon Habit, que je vous remercie ! 
Ceeſt vous qui me valez cela. 
De complimens, bons pour une Maitreſſe, 
Un your Maitre m'accabla; 
Et pour m'exprimer fa tendreſſe. 
Dans ces propos guindes, me dit tout Angola. 
Se Poupin a fimple tonſure, 
Qui ne ſonge qu'a vivre, & ne vit que pour ſoi, 
Oüblia quelque temp ſon rabat, ſa figure, 
Pour ne s occuper que de moi: 
Ce Marquis, autre fois mon ami de College, 
Me reconnut enfin, & du premier coup d il, 
Il m'accorda par privilege, 


 Untendre embraſſement qu'approuvait ſon orgueil: 


Ce qu'une liaiſon des Venfance etablie, 
Ma probite, des mceurs que rien ne Geregla, 
Ni'euſſent obtenu de ma vie, 
Votre aſpe& ſeul me Vattira. 
Ah! mon Habit, que je vous remercie! 
C'eſt vous qui me valez cela. 


2 . Mais 
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Mais ma ſurpriſe fut extreme ; 
Je m'apperęũs que ſur moi- mème 
Le charme ſans doute operoit. 
Jentrois jadis d'un air diſcret; 
Enſuite ſuſpendu ſur le bord de ma chaiſe, 


| Pecoutois en ſilence, & ne me permettois 


Le moindre Si, le moindre Mais. 
Avec moi tout le Monde etoit fort à ſon aiſe, 
Et moi je ne l'etois jamais. 
Un rien auroit pa me confondre, 
Un regard, tout m'etoit fatal; 
Je ne . bas, je parlois mal. 


Un ſot provincial arrive par le coche, 
Eut Ete moins que moi tourments dans ſa peau- 
Je me mouchois preſqu au bord de ma poche, 


Jeternuois dans mon chapeau. 


On pouvoit me priver, ſans aucune indecence, | 


De ce ſalut que l'uſage introduit ; ; 
Il n'en coũtoit de reverence 

| Qu'a quelqu'un trompe par le bruit. 
Mais a preſent, mon cher Habit, 


Deviennent mes tons ſavoris. 


Tout eſt de mon reſſort; les airs, la ſaltmee, 
Et ces tons decides qu'on prend pour Taiſance, 


Eſt-ce ma laute 3 à moi, puisqu ils ſont applaudis 5 


Dieu! 4 
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Dieu! quel bonheur pour moi. pour cette Etoffe. 
De ne point habiter le pays limitrophe 
Des conquetes de notre Roi! 
Dans la Hollande, il eſt une autre loi; 
Envain j ẽtalerois ce galon qu'on renomme; | 
Envain j'exalterois ſa valeur, ſon debit; 


Ici V'Habit fait valoir I'Homme, | ( 
La Homme fait valoir I'Habit : f 
Mais chez nous, Peuple aimable, où les graces, | 
Tefprit, | 1 
Brillent à preſent dans hon force, Foros 
5 Larbre n'eſt point juge ſur les fleurs, « ou fon fruit; 5 
On le Juge ſur fon Ecorce. = 
F 
EpITRE A LAMITIE. of 
[LZ Mazguis DE Sr. AULAIRE, |] 
DivNirꝑ. dont les traits delicats _ : c 
Font reconnoitre l'air de ton aveugle frere ; — 
Mais qui joins a tous ſes appas, 
Les veux clairs & ſereins de ta celeſte mere ; c 


T: endre | 


| 
| 
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Tendre amité, doux aſyle des cœurs, 
Ce'eſt a toi que je ſacriſie: 
Si Amour nous donne la vie, 
Toi ſeule en donnes les douceurs. 
Qu'un inſenſe porte a ce Dieu cruel 
Le ſacrifice de ſes larmes; 
Que d'un cœur dechire de chagrins & d'alarmes 
I aille parer ſon Autel; 
S'il en obtient une Couronne, 


HI pts quel prix elle doit lui coviter. 


Ta liberalité nous donne 


Les biens que ce tyran nous fait trop acheter. 


Quand les appas d'une douce union, 
Nous engagent ſous ton Empire, 

Ils ne viennent pas nous {cedure 
Par une courte 1iluſton. 

Chez toi la vertu, le mérite, 


Nous dècouvrent toujours mille nouveaux attraits; 
Chez-tot les vrais plaiſirs ſont toujours à la ſuite 


De innocence, & de la paix. 
n amour tout eſt impoſture; 
Juſqu'au ſilence tout y ment: 


Ce qui pour Fun eſt liccle, 5. oF pour Vautre un 


moment. 
Tout s'y donne a fauſſe meſure, 


Che- toi la verite fait entendre ſa voix; 


3 Sa 
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Sa lumiere nous ſert de guide; 
Sur nos gouts la raiſon decide, 
Et le temps reſpecte ſon choix. 
Au joug d'airain deux cœurs aſſujetiis, 
Font l'un de l'autre le ſupplice; 
Quand par un bizarre caprice, 
Amour les a fait aſſortis. 
Sous les aimables loix dont Pamitic nous lie: 
Et les biens & les maux, tout doit fe partager: 
_ Mais quel partage heureux! le bien s' 7 multiplie, 
1  : le mal y en letzer 


LESSON XXVII. 
Mor DE Coriexs. 


v ring 


Ts: des allaſſins la nombreuſe cohorte, 


Du ſalon qui I'enferme alloit briſer la porte; 


1 leur ouvre lui au me, & ſe montre a leurs Yeux, 


Avec cet œil ſerein, ce front majeſtueux, 


Tel que dans les combaw, maitre de ſon courage, 


Tranquille il arretoit, on preſſoit le carnage. 
A cet air venerable, a cet auguſte aſpett 
Les meurtriers ſurpris font lalſis de reſpect; 


* ne 
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Une force inconnue a ſuſpendu leur rage. 
Compagnons, leur dit-il, achevez votre ouvrage, 


Et de mon ſang glace ſouillez ces cheveux blancs, 
Que le ſort des combats reſpecta quarante ans; 
Frappez, nc craignez rien, Coligni vous pardonne; 


Ma vie eſt peu de choſe & je vous labandonne.— 
Jeulle aimé mieux la perde en combattant pour 


Vous. 


Ces tigres à ces mots tombent A fes genoux; 
L'un fai d'epouvante abandonne ſes armes; 


L'autre embraſſe ſes pieds = il trempe de ſes 
larmes; 


Et de ſes aſſaſſins, ce grand Homme entowrs, 


Sembloit un Roi puiſſant par ſon Peuple adore, 


 Beſme, qui dans la Cour attendoit ſa victime, 
Monte, accourt, indigne qu'on difſere ſon crime. 
Des aſſaſſins trop lents, il veut hater les ceups ; 


Aux pieds de ce Heros, il les voit trembler tous, 
A cet objet touchant lui ſeul eſt inflexible ; 


Lui ſeul a la pitie toujours inacceſſible, _ 
Auroit cri faire un crime & trahir Medicis, 
Si du moindre remords 11 ſe ſentoit ſurpris. 


A travers les ſoldats il court d'un pas rapide; 
Coligny Fattendoit d'un viſage intrépide: 


Et bientot dans le flanc ce monſtre furieux 
Lui plonge lon e of en detournan! les veux, 


ö De 
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De peur que d'un coup d'œil cet auguſte viſage 
Ne fit trembler ſon bras, & glacat ſon courage. 
Du plus grand des Frangois tel fat le triſte ſort. 
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